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THIS  LITTLE  TALE 

IS    DEDICATED, 


THE  AUTHOR. 


THE 

fUttle  astftftltt  of  tfi* 

AND 

HER  DOG  CONSTANT. 


CLARA  SOMERVILLE  was  the  only  child 
of  an  opulent  merchant,  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  become  a  widower,  when  his 
little  girl  was  in  her  fifth  year.  His  pa- 
rental tenderness  was  increased  by  this 
sad  and  irreparable  loss,  and  his  affection 
for  the  living  resemblance  of  his  adoFed 
wife  knew  no  bounds.  For  her  sake  he 
resolved  never  again  to  become  a  hus- 
band, lest,  by  so  doing,  he  should  expose 
the  idol  of  his  soul  to  the  caprice  and  ill 
humour  of  a  mother-in-law. 
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Similar  feelings  made  him  indulge,  even 
to  an  excess,  all  the  childish  wishes  and 
desires  of  Clara.  Her  wants  >vere  im- 
mediately gratified,  nay  often  anticipated, 
by  her  doating  father,  who,  blind  to  the 
future  peace  and  happiness  of  his  (laugh- 
ter, thought  ouly  of  how  best  lie  should 
secure  her  present  comforts.  The  beauty 
of  her  person,  the  gracefulness  of  her 
figure,  was  to  Mr.  Somerville  the  con- 
stant theme  ol  conversation  ;  and  while  he 
proudly  expatiated  on  the  loveliness  of 
his  Clara,  he  never  once  seemed  to  think 
it  necessary,  that  the  beauties  of  her 
mind  should  be  unfolded  by  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  education. 

It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Somerville  had  pro- 
cured for  his  child  a  governess  of  known 
abilities,  who,  fortunately  for  Clara,  was 
a  woman  of  good  moral  character,  good 
sense,  and  an  excellent  heart;  yet  her 
power  over  her  pupil  was  so  limited, 
that  frequently  several  days  elapsed, 
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•without  her  being  able  to  persuade  Miss 
Somerville  to  devote  even  halt*  an  hour 
to  those  studies,  which  are  so  essential  to 
form  the  mind  and  manners  of  a  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  Mansel  loved  her  pupil  with  ma- 
ternal affection,  and  lamented  that  the 
mistaken  fondness  of  her  father,  and  the 
slavish  flattery  of  his  domestics,  would 
ultimately  ruin  u  temper  naturally  sweet, 
and  a  disposition  grateful  and  affec- 
tionate. In  fact,  Clara,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  was  terribly  deficient  in  all 
those  accomplishments,  which  young  la- 
dies of  her  rank  in  lite  are  expected  to 
be  acquainted  with,  and  when  Mrs.  Man- 
sel  ventured  gently  to  expostulate  with 
Mr.  Somerville  upon  the  ignorance  of  his 
daughter,  he  replied,  that  he  would  not 
have  her  forced  to  learn  any  thing  against 
her  inclination ;  that  her  beauty  and  for- 
tune would  not  fail  to  secure  her  many 
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friends ;  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  women 
had  little  to  do  with  learning. 

"  But,  ray  dear  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Mansel, 
anxious  for  the  credit  of  her  pupil,  "  Miss 
Somerville  has  talents  which,  if  properly 
cultivated,  may  make  her  an  ornament  to 
society.  It  is  doing  her  an  injury  not  to 
call  them  forth,  since  Heaven  has  been 
equally  liberal;  both  to  her  mind  and 
body." 

Mr.  Somerville  had  a  great  respect  for 
Mrs.  Mansel ;  her  affection  for  his  child 
was  a  sure  passport  to  his  favor,  and  he 
at  length  consented  to  her  using  all  her 
endeavours  to  persuade,  but  only  to  per- 
suade, Miss  Somerville,  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  her  instructions. 

The  steady  and  uniform  tenderness  of 
Mrs.  Mansel  towards  her  interesting 
pupil  had  its  due  effect  on  the  young 
heart  of  Clara  Somerville.  She  listened 
with  silent  attention  to  her  maternal  ad- 
vice, and  promised  to  be  guided  by  her  in 
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the  regulation  of  her  future  conduct,  as 
soon  as  they  retired  for  the  season  to  a 
new  mansion,  which  Mr.  Somerville  had 
recently  purchased  in  Buckinghamshire. 

It  was  late  in  the  Summer  before  the 
father  of  Clara  found  it  convenient  to 
quit  London.  He  then  hastened  to  take 
possession  of  his  newly  acquired  property, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mausel  and  his 
daughter,  with  a  train  of  useless  domes- 
tics. Among  these  was  a  voting  female, 
the  favorite  attendant  of  Clara,  the  con- 
stant companion  of  her  childish  pleasures, 
and  tlitj  confidant  of  all  her  thoughts. 
The  uross  adulation  of  Patty  pleased  the 
inexperienced  Clara,  who  was  too  young, 
and  too  artless,  to  suppose  that  the  eter- 
nal nV-tery  of  Patty,  could  p  occed  from 
any  other  uio'ive  than  that  of  affection  for 
herself  She  was  not  aware  of  the-  decep- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  was  ignorant 
that  there  could  exist  any  cause  of  self 
interest,  which  operated  more  strongly  on 
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the  mind  of  Patty,  than  gratitude  to  her 
indulgent  and  generous  little  mistress. 

Mrs.  Mansel  disliked  the  cringing  ser- 
vility of  Patty,  and  thought  her  a  very 
improper  companion  for  her  pupil;  but 
Clara  was  attached  to  the  girl,  and  that 
was  sufficient  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Somerville  to  all  her  imperfections.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  desire  that  Mrs. 
Mansel  would  not  oppose  any  wish, 
which  his  daughter  might  express,  to 
bestow  on  her  favorite  those  solid  proofs 
of  regard,  more  valuable  to  the  venal 
heart  of  Patty,  than  the  genuine  tender* 
ness  of  her  young  lady.  The  good  Mrs. 
Mansel  sighed  in  secret  over  the  blame- 
able  fondness  of  this  too  indulgent  father, 
and  prayed  to  Heaven,  that  no  sad  re- 
verse of  fortune  might  ever  occur,  to 
make  him  repent  the  wanton  expenditure 
of  his  properly. 

At  the  request  of  Clara,  a  low  chair 
was  procured  for  her,  and  two  beautiful 
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niilk-\vhite  ponies,  so  tame  that  she  used 
to  drive  them  herself  through  the  park 
belonging  to  Amesbury  House,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  seat  her  father  had 
purchased.  This  now  became  her  favorite 
amusement.  Accompanied  by  Patty  she 
spent  whole  hours  in  the  park,  unmindful 
of  the  promise  made  to  Mrs.  Mansel,  be- 
fore they  quitted  London,  of  attending  to 
her  studies.  Neither  persuasion  nor  re- 
( monstrance  had  any  permanent  effect 
upon  the  lively  Clara.  For  a  few  mi- 
nutes she  would  sit  down  to  translate  half 
a  page  of  French,  or  play  an  easy  tune 
on  the  piano-forte;  then,  suddenly  leap- 
ing from  her  seat,  she  would  throw  her 
arms  round  the  neck  of  Mrs.  Mansel,  and 
declare  that  she  was  incapable  of  learning 
any  more  for  that  day.  Without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  Clara  would  then  hurry  to 
her  expectant  favorite,  and  eagerly  de- 
mand if  she  had  devised  any  fresh  plan 
for  her  amusement. 
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Clara  had  been  more  idle  than  usual 
one  day,  when  Patty,  who  longed  to 
break  through  the  limits  of  the  park,  to 
which  the  orders  of  Mr,  Somerville  had 
as  yet  confined  them,  proposed  that  they 
should  tie  the  ponies  to  a  tree,  and  walk 
a  little  way  down  the  road,  which  skirted 
the  park  wall,  and  which  also  led  to  the 
village. 

"  I  hope  papa  will  not  he  angry  with 
me,"  said  Clara,  "  you  know,  Patty,  that 
he  desired  me  not  to  go  out  of  the  park." 

"  Yes,  Miss,"  replied  the  artful  Patty> 
"  I  know  he  did :  but  what  harm  can 
happen  to  us  from  just  going  a  little  way 
down  the  road.  I  should  hate,  if  I  were 
you,  to  be  always  confined  to  one  place, 
where  one  never  sees  a  soul  except  the 
deer,  and  the  wild  rabbits.  Your  papa 
would  never  have  thought  of  restricting 
your  walks,  but  for  that  old  preaching 
Mrs.  Hansel,  who  would  make  a  very 
good  methodist  parson,  instead  of  a  go- 
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verness  to  a  high  spirited  young  lady  like 
yourself  Why,  if  she  was  to  have  her 
way,  she  would  always  keep  you  poring 
over  some  lesson  or  other,  just  as  if  you 
had  got  your  bread  to  get  in  the  world 
like  herself.  If  I  was  a  lady  of  your  for- 
tune, Miss  Clara,  I  would  never  take  a 
book  in  my  hand.  Indeed  I  would  do 
nothing  but  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  play." 

"  Then  you  would  be  little  better  than 
the  beasts  in  the  field,  Patty,"  said  Clara, 
smiling.  *'  Notwithstanding  what  you 
say  of  Mrs.  Mansel,  she  is  a  good  crea- 
ture; though  certainly  a  great  deal  too 
fond  of  learning.  Yet  I  respect  her  as 
much  as  if  she  was  my  mother.  All  that 
she  says  is  for  my  good,  because  you 
know,  Patty,  the  less  I  learn,  the  less 
trouble  I  give  her,  and  therefore  it  must 
be  for  my  good,  that  she  is  so  anxious  to 
make  me  as  accomplished  as  she  is  her- 
self. I  really  believe  that  she  loves  me 
dearly." 
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"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Patty, "  for  id 
my  opinion  the  best  way  to  shew  her  lore, 
would  be  to  let  you  do  as  you  please,  and 
not  always  be  worrying  you  to  death  to 
study  her  outlandish  languages,  and  to  pore 
over  those  things  she  calls  globes.  Why, 
Miss  Clara,  what  consequence  is  it  to  you 
to  speak  French  and  Italian,  when  you 
can  always  pay  a  person  to  speak  it  for 
jrou,  if  you  chuse  to  travel  into  foreign 
parts ;  and  if  you  love  music,  why  you 
can  always  have  enough  of  it,  without 
wasting  so  much  of  your  time  in  learning 
it  yourself.  Your  beauty,  and  fortune, 
miss,  will  carry  you  through  the  world, 
nerer  fear;  so  you  need  not  spoil  your 
eyes,  by  becoming  a  scholar." 

Patty  now  opened  the  gate  which  led 
into  the  road.  "  I  should  like  to  go,"  said 
Clara,  putting  one  foot  over  the  threshold, 
and  looking  enquiringly  into  the  road, 
which  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
hedge  of  hawthorn,  wild  roses,  and  honey- 
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suckle ;  and  which,  by  its  serpentine  form, 
increased  her  curiosity  to  see  more  of  it. 
"  I  should  like  to  go,  Patty,  but  I  wish 
I  had  asked  my  papa's  leave." 

"  La!  Miss  Clara,  you  know  that 
your  papa  never  denies  you  any  thing-. 
He  can't  be  angry  with  you :  that's  im- 
possible ;  and  as  for  what  Mrs.  Mansel 
says,  I  am  sure  I  should  not  mind  her  a 
straw." 

"  Fie,  Patty!"  replied  Miss  Somer- 
ville,  "  I  cannot  think  how  you  can  speak 
so  disrespectfully  of  Mrs.  Mansel.  You 
forget  how  kind  she  was  to  you,  when 
you  were  ill,  and  that  she  sat  up  all  night 
with  you,  and  nursed  you  as  tenderly  as 
if  you  had  been  her  own  child.  .  Fie, 
Patty  !  I  did  not  imagine  that  you  could 
ever  be  ungrateful  to  any  one,  much  less 
to  Mrs.  Mansel." 

Patty  blushed.  "  I  am  not  ungrateful, 
miss,  I  am  sure,"  said  she,  forcing  the 
tears  into  her  eyes.  "  I  love  Mrs.  Man-» 
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sel  very  much,  but  I  love  you  better, 
and  therefore  I  only  wish  she  would  not 
worry  you  every  day  about  your  learning1. 
I  amfc  sorry  if  I  have  offended  you.  I  am 
sure  I  only  w-uited  you  to  t  ike  a  walk 
down  this  beautiful  road,  because  1  thought 
you  would  like  it,  and  because  it  is  a  pity 
a  lady,  like  you,  should  be  bound  down 
to  one  place,  just  as  if  you  were  a  ser- 
vant." 

The  displeasure  of  Clara  immediately 
vanished.  She  kissed  her  favorite  affec- 
tionately, and,  taking  her  arm,  passed 
with  her  into  the  road.  They  strolled  on 
till  they  came  to  a  bend,  which  discover- 
ed to  them,  at  no  very  great  distance,  a 
small  white  cottage,  half  covered  with 
ivy,  and  partly  embosomed  in  trees.  Its 
thatched  roof  was  supported  by  rustic 
pillars,  round  which  the  odoriferous  C7e- 
matis  climbed  to  the  top,  scattering  around 
its  highly  scented  perfume,  which,  min- 
gling with  that  of  a  variety  of  other 
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flowers,  enriche4  the  air.  The  domestic 
Robin  had  built  its  nest  in  the  peaceful 
thatch,  and  trilled  securely  its  sweet  har- 
monious lay. 

Clara's  curiosity  was  strongly  excited 
to  take  a  nearer  survey  of  this  humble 
mansion.     She  quickened  her  pace,  and 
soon  arrived  at  the  front  of  the  cottage. 
The  little  garden  before  it  was  tastefully 
laid   out,    and    filled    with    shrubs     and 
flowers,  equal  to  those  which  graced  the 
grounds  of   her  father.      rf\\e    windows 
were  partly  hid  by  the  ivy  and  jessamine, 
which  crept  round  them,  and  the  whole 
appearance  of  the  dwelling  was  such  as 
to  give  Clara   an   idea  that  its  inmates 
were  not  common  cottagers.     She  was  on 
the  point  of  speaking  to  Patty,  when  her 
attention    was   completely   taken    up  by 
hearing  the  following  Hymn  to  Eve,  sung 
in.  a  sweet  voice. 
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*  How  ch err 'ul  along  the  gay  mead, 

*  The  daisy  ai.d  row-lip  appear; 

'   The  flocks,  as  they  carelessly  feed, 

*  Rejoice  in  the  spring  of  the  year. 

'  The  myrtles  that  shade  the  i<ay  bnw'rs— 
'  The  herbage  that  springs  from  the  sod  : 

*  Trees,    plants,    cooling  fruits,    and  sweet 

*  flow'rs, 

*  All  rise  to  the  praise  of  my  God. 

e  Shall  man,  the  great  master  of  all, 

*  The  only  insensible  prove  ? 

*  Forbid  it,  fair  Gratitude's  call! 

*  Forbid  it,  Devotion  and  Love! 

*  The  Lord,  who  such  wonders  could  raise, 

*  And  still  can  destroy  with  a  nod, 
'  My  lips  shall  incessantly  praise: — 

*  My  soul  shall  be  wrapt  with  my  God/ 

Clara  was  fond  of  music,  although  she 
was  too  idle  to  make  it  her  study.  She, 
therefore,  listened  with  delight  to  the  un- 
seen Warbler  of  the  Cottage,  and  conti- 
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nued  to  lean  against  the  low  paling  of  the 
garden,  after  the  hymn  was  Hided,  in  the 
hope  of  being  gratified  by  another.  Patty 
reminded  her  young  lady  that  it  was  time 
to  return,  but  Clara  still  lingered. 

At  length  the  door  of  the  cottage  open- 
ed, and  a  child,  seemingly  about  ten  years 
old,  came  out  of  it,  followed  by  a  large 
spaniel  dog  of  uncommon  beauty.  She 
curtsied  to  Clara,  and  invited  her  to  en- 
ter ;  but  this  Miss  Somerville  politely  de- 
clined, at  the  same  time  enquiring  if  it 
•was  she  who  had  just  been  singing.  The 
little  girl,  blushing  deeply,  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  And  who  taught  you  to  sing  so  well, 
and  so  sweetly  ?"  said  Clara.  "  I  could 
listen  to  your  voice  for  ever.  Surely  you 
must  have  had  a  master." 

"  Before  my  dear  mother  grew  so  weak 
and  ill,"  replied  the  child,  "  she  used  to 
be  always  singing,  to  drive  away  care,  as 
she  said ;  and  she  taught  me  several  of 
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her  favorite  songs;  but  now  she  has  not 
breath.  Yet  she  loves  to  hear  me,  as  I 
try  to  do  my  best  to  amuse  her." 

"  Do  you  then  live  in  this  cottage  ?" 
enquired  Clara,  somewhat  surprised  by 
the  superior  air  and  manners  of  the  little 
girl.  "  What  is  your  name  ?  we  must 
be  belter  acquainted." 

"  My  name  is  Ellen  Clayton,"  said  the 
child.  "  This  cottage  belongs  to  my 
grandmother,  and  I  and  my  mother  live 
with  her." 

"  And  this  dog,"  continued  Clara, 
"  does  it  belong  to  you  ?  Never  have  I 
seen  so  beautiful  a  creature.  Among  all 
my  father's  dogs,  \ve  have  not  one  half 
so  handsome.  I  would  give  any  money 
to  become  its  mistress." 

"  My  mother  would  not  part  with  Con- 
stant for  all  the  world,"  said  Ellen,  taking 
the  animal  in  her  arms,  and  hugging  him 
fondly.  "  He  was  given  to  us  by  a  dear 
dear  friend,  before  he  went  abroad,  and 
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my  poor  mother  would  not  sell  Constant 
if  she  was  ever  so  much  distressed." 

"  But  to  oblige  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Somerville,  of  Amesbury  House/'  cried 
Patty,  proudly,  "  your  mother,  child, 
might  be  induced  to  part  with  the  dog. 
— Tell  her  Miss  Somerville  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  it,  and  that  she  may  set  her  own 
price  on  the  animal.  She  will  find  that 
Mr.  Somerville  cares  no  more  for  money 
than  it  lie  were  a  prince." 

"  I  will  see  you  again,  Ellen,  to-mor- 
row," said  Clara,  kindly,  "  and,  if  your 
mother  is  inclined  to  oblige  me,  I  will 
promise  to  use  the  dog  as  tenderly  as 
herself,  and  she  may  see  him  every  day, 
while  we  stay  in  the  country." 

"  You  are  very  good,  miss,"  said  El- 
len, gravely,  "  and  I  believe  that  you 
•would  be  very  kind  to  Constant,  for  you 
look  as  if  you  could  not  treat  any  thing 
harshly,  but  I  know  that  my  mother  would 
not  part  with  him." 
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"  You  are  wrong  to  be  so  positive, 
child,"  cried  Patty,  sharply,  "  I  dare 
say  your  mother  is  too  wise  to  risk  of- 
fending Mr.  Somerville ;  and  not  so  rich, 
but  that  his  money  may  be  very  acceptable 
to  her." 

The  cheeks  of  Ellen  glowed  with  a 
deeper  crimson.  She  flung  back  the 
glossy  ringlets  which  hung  over  her  dark 
intelligent  eyes,  and  surveyed  Patty,  for 
a  moment,  with  a  look  of  angry  inquisi- 
tiveness,  which  seemed  to  say,  by  what 
authority  do  you  judge  of  my  mother,  or 
her  circumstances.  The  look  of  offended 
pride,  however,  quickly  vanished  as  Clara 
took  her  hand,  and  with  great  sweetness 
assured  her  that  she  would  not  press  the 
subject  again,  if  it  gave  her  pain  ;  only, 
that  if  her  motlier  bad  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  dispose  of  the  dog,  she  should 
wish  at  any  price  to  become  its  pur- 
chaser. She  then  took  leave,  promising 
to  sec  her  again  the  next  day. 
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They  were  no  sooner  out  of  sight  of 
the  cottage,  than  Clara  began  to  speak 
of  little  Ellen  in  terms  of  warm  commen- 
dation. "  She  is  so  much  above  the 
common  class  of  cottage  children,  Patty,*' 
said  she,  "  that  I  feel  great  curiosity 
to  know  more  of  her.  She  promises  to 
be  a  delightful  companion  for  me." 

Patty,  alarmed  lest  she  should  be  dis- 
placed by  Ellen,  and  consequently  be- 
come of  less  importance  to  Miss  Somer- 
ville,  replied,  "  that  she  did  not  think  so 
highly  of  her  as  her  young  lady.  To  her 
she  appeared  to  be  very  proud,  and 'much 
above  her  station  in  life.  It  was  her 
business  to  comply  immediately  with  the 
wishes  of  one  so  much  her  superior.  She 
thought  her  very  selfish,  and  did  not  doubt 
that  she  only  wanted  to  keep  the  dog  for 
her  own  amusement;  while,  in  fact,  it 
was  far  too  handsome  for  poor  people, 
aod  most  likely  her  mother  would  be  glad 
to  sell  it." 
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"  It  is  the  most  beautiful  animal  I  ever 
beheld,"  said  Clara.  "  I  have  set  my 
heart  on  the  dog,  but  I  should  not  like  to 
rob  Ellen  of  her  play-fellow,  if  she  is 
averse  to  my  having  it." 

Patty  was  bent  upon  having  the  dog1. 
She  had  already  taken  a  dislike  to  the 
little  Warbler  of  the  Cottage,  and  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  prevent  Clara  from 
becoming  her  friend.  She,  therefore, 
dwelt  strongly  upon  the  selfishness  and 
want  of  good-nature  displayed  by  Ellen, 
who  so  positively  affirmed  that  her  mo- 
ther would  not  sell  the  dog  ;  and  she  ad- 
vised Clara  to  speak  to  her  father,  well 
knowing  that  he  was  ever  anxious  to  gra- 
tify the  wishes  of  his  child.  Of  his  anger 
she  was  not  afraid,  and  for  that  of  Mrs. 
Mansel  she  cared  but  little. 

Mr.  Somerville,  when  first  informed  of 
his  daughter  having  gone  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  park,  gently  chid  her  for  hav- 
ing broken  her  promise ;  yet,  as  no  harm 
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had  arisen  from  her  disobedience,  he 
soon  forgot  it,  and  assured  her  that  she 
should  have  the  dog,  if  money  would 
procure  him.  Mrs.  Mansel  was  to  ac- 
company Clara  the  next  morning,  and 
make  the  purchase. 

"  But,  papa,"  cried  Clara,  warmly, 
"  will  you  not  go  with  us  ?  I  long  to 
shew  you  Ellen  Clayton.  She  sings  so 
sweetly  you  will  be  delighted  to  hear  her. 
May  I  not  ask  her  to  come  and  see  me  ? 
I  already  love  her,  and  shall  be  so  happy 
to  have  her  for  a  playmate." 

"  Yes,  surely,  my  darling,"  cried  Mr. 
Somerville,  "  ask  the  child  as  often  as 
you  please.  My  aim  is  to  make  you 
happy.  I  would  wish  you  to  pass  through 
life,  my  Clara,  without  knowing  one  mo- 
ment's uneasiness,  were  it  but  possible." 

Mrs.  Mansel  sighed.  "  Would  it  not 
be  better  first  to  enquire  the  character  of 
Ellen's  parents,"  said  she,  "  before  she 
is  allowed  to  become  the  companion  of 
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Miss  Somerville?  She  may  be  a  very 
good  girl,  and  free  from  any  bad  propen- 
sities, but  I  should  like  to  be  assured  of 
this,  before  she  associates  with  our  dear 
Clara." 

"  Well,  well,  you  can  make  what  en- 
quiries you  like,  my  worthy  friend,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Somerville,  "  but  I  dare  say 
you  will  find  that  the  parents  of  this  poor 
child,  are  honest  good  kind  of  people, 
and  their  daughter  a  very  innocent  com- 
panion for  my  Clara.  But  get  the  dog, 
my  dear  Mrg.  Mansel,  at  whatever  price 
they  fix  on  him." 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Clara,  skipping 
about  the  drawing-room  in  an  extacy  of 
anticipated  joy,  "  how  delighted  Ellen 
will  be  to  ride  with  me  about  the  park* 
to  play  with  me,  and  to  examine  all  the 
different  rooms  of  our  house.  How  I 
shall  enjoy  her  surprize,  papa,  when  she 
first  sees  the  ornaments  of  the  saloon,  and 
those  beautiful  pictures  which  were  huug 
up  yesterday  in  the  gallery.1* 
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Mrs.  Mansel  knew  it  would  be  useless 
to  say  much  to  Mr.  Somerville,  but  she 
took  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  Patty 
that  night,  and  to  reprimand  her  for  not 
attempting  to  dissuade  her  young  lady 
from  disobeying  the  orders  of  her  father. 

"  How  do  you  know,  Patty,'*  said 
she,  "  the  consequences  of  your  going 
beyond  the  park- wall  unattended  ?  Had 
I  supposed  that  such  would  be  the  ease, 
I  should  not  have  trusted  you  with  the 
care  of  Miss  Somerville.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  her  future  welfare, 
that  she  should  be  careful  in  the  choice 
of  her  acquaintance." 

Patty,  in  the  most  artful  manner,  rea- 
dily exculpated  herself  from  all  blame  in 
the  affair,  by  telling  an  untruth ;  and 
making  it  seem  as  if  Clara  had  been  the 
first  to  insist  upon  going.  She  agreed 
with  Mrs.  Mansei  upon  the  impropriety 
of  her  forming  hasty  friendships,  and  re- 
presented little  Ellen  to  be  a  far  different 
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being  from  what  Clara  had  described  her. 
Mrs.  Mansel,  however,  continued  to  blame 
Patty,  and  declared  that,  in  future,  she 
should  accompany  Miss  Somerville  her- 
self. Patty  then  left  her,  secretly  vowing 
fresh  hatred  towards  her,  and  still  hoping 
that  something  might  occur,  to  prevent 
her  young  lady  from  testifying  her  grow- 
ing kindness  for  the  youthful  cottager. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Mansel 
and  her  pupil  paid  a  visit  to  the  cottage. 
Ellen  was  gathering  flowers  to  adorn  the 
parlour,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  per- 
suade Miss  Somerville  to  enter,  and  rest 
herself,  when  she  perceived  the  object  of 
her  thoughts  at  the  gate.  She  flew  to 
open  it,  and  to  conduct  her,  and  her  vene- 
rable companion,  to  their  little  sitting 
room.  Mrs.  Mansel  felt  an  immediate 
prepossession  in  favor  of  Ellen,  who  ran 
to  inform  her  mother  of  the  arrival  of  her 
visitors.  She  cast  her  eyes  over  the 
apartment;  its  furniture  was  plain  and 
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neat,  yet  superior  to  what  was  to  be  found 
in  the  habitation  of  cottagers.  Some 
drawings  ornamented  the  wall,  and  some 
\yell  selected  books  gave  her  an  idea  that 
their  owner  possessed  taste  and  discrimi- 
nation. 

The  door  opened,  a  young  woman  in 
the  last  stage  of  a  consumption,  sup- 
ported by  a  plain  elderly  female,  entered, 
followed  by  Ellen  and  Constant.  The 
invalid  was  neither  elegant,  nor  beautiful, 
yet  there  was  a  mild  sweetness,  a  placid 
resignation  in  her  looks,  which  won  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  Mansel,  and  interested  her 
in  her  favor.  She  rose  to  assist  in  placing 
her  on  a  couch,  and  apologized  for  dis- 
turbing her. 

Mrs.  Clayton,  as  soon  as  she  was  able, 
thanked  her  visitors  for  the  honor  they 
had  done  her,  while  Mrs.  Mansel,  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  offered  her,  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Somerville,  whatever  might 
conduce  to  her  comfort,  that  Amesbury 
c3 
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House  contained.  She  then  reverted  to 
the  cause  of  her  visit,  and  delicately  hint- 
ed that  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  accom- 
plish the  end  of  her  mission. 

Mrs.  Clayton  regretted  her  inability  to 
comply  with  the  wish  of  Mr.  Somerville ; 
saying  that  the  dog  was  entrusted  to  her 
care  by  a  dear  friend,  who,  if  he  lived, 
would  one  day  return  and  claim  him.  "I 
may  not  then  be  in  existence,"  said  she, 
lowering  her  voice,  and  looking  tenderly 
on  Ellen,  who  was  busily  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Clara,  "  but  my  mother 
•will,  in  case  of  my  death,  preserve  the 
dog  for  his  master." 

"  For  the  sake  of  your  lovely  girl,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Mansel,  "  I  trust  that  Heaven 
will  spare  your  life.  My  pupil  is  quite 
charmed  with  her,  and  I  must  acknow-. 
ledge  that  little  Ellen  seems  to  justify  her 
partiality.  Her  countenance  indicates  the 
possession  of  every  amiable  quality,  and 
her  manners  are  not  such  as  I  should  have 
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expected  to  find  in  the  daughter  of  one 
who  must  have  had  little  time  to  bestow 
on  the  education  of  her  offspring." 

JEHen  and  Clara  had  by  this  time  be- 
come as  familiar  as  if  they  had  known 
each  other  for  years ;  the  former  had 
taken  Miss  Somerville  to  view  her  bees, 
who  were  at  work  in  a  glass  hive,  and  the 
elderly  female  had  also  retired  to  perform 
some  of  her  domestic  occupations. 

"  That  is  your  mother,  who  has  just 
quitted  us,  is  it  not  ?"  said  Mrs.  Mansel. 
The  invalid  bowed  her  assent.  "  Do  not 
suppose,"  she  continued,  "  that  I  am 
actuated  by  mere  curiosity.  Your  ap- 
pearance, and  that  of  Ellen,  has  strongly 
prepossessed  me  in  your  favor,  and  if  I 
can  render  you  any  service,  you  may  rely 
upon  my  readiness  to  serve  you." 

Mrs.  Clayton  expressed  her  gratitude 
in  terms  which  shewed  that  her  mind  had 
received  cultivation.  "  I  see,  my  dear 
madam,"  gaid  she,  "  that  delicacy  alone 
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•withholds  you  from  enquiring  by  what 
means  my  manners  ami  conversation  so 
ill  accord  with  the  humbleness  of  my 
origin.  I  am  restrained  from  gratifying 
a  curiosity  which  is  perfectly  natural.  It 
is  evident  that  my  poor  mother,  though  a 
very  good  and  amiable  woman,  is  not  the 
person  to  whose  affection  I  am  indebted 
for  all  1  possess.  Time  may,  however, 
discover  to  you  the  cause  of  my  silence. 
I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  kind 
offers,  but  my  wants  are  few,  and  at 
present  I  have  the  means  of  satisfying 
them.  My  dear  Ellen  is  the  best  gift  of 
Heaven ;  never  was  there  a  more  affec- 
tionate heart  than  hers.  She  has  but  one 
fault,  and  that  is  hereditary,"  added  she, 
drawing  a  deep  sigh.  u  She  is  too  proud 
for  her  present  situation  in  life.7' 

"  A  proper  pride  is  highly  commend- 
able," replied  Mrs.  Mansel.  "  It  keeps 
young  people  from  associating  with  their 
inferiors,  and  from  doing  mean  and  un- 
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worthy  actions.  I  suppose  she  has  re- 
ceived her  education  from  yourself." 

"  Not  entirely,"  said  Mrs.  Clayton, 
while  a  faint  colour  tinged  her  cheek. 
"  For  the  last  four  years  I  have  been  her 
sole  instructress.  I  wish  I  could  procure 
for  her  a  better  master.  Ellen  is  eager  to 
learn  more  than  I  am  now  able  to  teach 
her,  but  I  dare  not  send  her  to  school,  for 
it  would  break  her  heart  to  be  separated 
from  me;  and  yet  my  poor  girl  must 
learn  to  bear  with  fortitude  her  approach- 
ing loss,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  not  long  for 
this  world." 

Mrs.  Mansel  was  much  affected,  but 
the  entrance  of  the  young  people  pre- 
vented her  from  giving  utterance  to  her 
generous  feelings.  "  1  find  that  I  must 
give  up  all  idea  of  possessing  Constant," 
said  Miss  Somerville,  goodnaturedly  seat- 
ing herself  by  the  side  of  Ellen's  mother ; 
"  but  I  hope  that  you  will  not  refuse 
another  request  of  mine,  which  is,  to  let 
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Ellen  return  with  ine  and  Mrs.  Mansel. 
I  long  to  introduce  her  to  my  father,  and 
have  set  my  heart  upon  having  her  for  a 
playmate." 

"  You  are  very  good,  miss,1'  said  Mrs. 
Clayton,  "  and  Ellen  I  am  confident  will 
be  proud  to  afford  you  any  amusement. 
Go,  my  love,  and  get  ready  to  attend 
Miss  Somerville." 

Ellen's  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure, 
but  her  joy  was  momentary,  as  she  re- 
membered the  weak  state  of  her  mother. 
"  You  may  want  me,  dearest  mother,  and 
though  I  should  like  above  all  things  to 
go  with  dear  Bliss  Somerville,  yet  I  can- 
not leave  you  because  you  will  then  have 
no  one  but  ray  grandmother  to  help  you. 
No,  mother,  I  will  stay  at  home." 

Mrs.  Clayton,  however,  at  last  over- 
ruled the  objections  of  the  affectionate 
Ellen,  who  promised  not  to  stay  more 
than  a  couple  of  hours,  and  at  length  de- 
parted with  her  new  friend,  whose  heart 
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beat  high  with  youthful  delight,  as  she 
thought  on  the  pleasure  she  should  derive 
from  the  society  of  Ellen. 

Mr.  Somerville  was  equally  charmed  as 
his  daughter,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
young  Cottager.  At  the  desire  of  Clara, 
she  sung  the  Hymn  to  Eve,  and  Mrs.  Man- 
sel,  who  began  to  hope  much  from  the  affec- 
tion shewn  by  her  pupil  to  the  little 
Warbler  of  the  Cottage,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  that  she  wished  Miss 
Somerville  would  learn  the  Hymn,  to 
which  Clara  instantly  consented,  in  case 
that  Ellen  would  be  so  good  as  to  teach 
it  her. 

Ellen's  first  visit  was  a  short  one.  She 
was  enchanted  with  the  ponies,  and  iu 
short  with  every  thing  she  saw  :  but  her 
poor  sick  mother  was  not  forgotten,  and, 
though  grateful  in  the  extreme,  for  the 
kindness  which  she  received,  she  felt 
anxious  to  return  to  her  parent.  Clara 
loaded  her  with  presents,  and  Mrs.  Man- 
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sel  sent  a  variety  of  delicacies  to  the  in- 
ralid.  Patty  was  ordered  to  see  her  safe 
to  the  cottage,  and  never  had  Patty  re- 
ceived an  order  more  repugnant  to  her 
feelings  to  obey. 

As  soon  as  Ellen  was  gone,  Mrs.  Man- 
sel  took  the  opportunity  of  praising  the 
intellectual  qualities  of  Ellen.  "  She 
seems  to  possess  abilities,"  said  she, 
"  which,  if  cultivated,  would  enable  her 
to  procure  for  herself  a  comfortable  inde- 
pendence. What  a  pity  that  such  a  girl 
should  be  compelled  to  associate  with  the 
ignorant  and  uneducated,  as  I  fear  she 
will."  Clara  looked  unusually  thoughtful. 

"  She  is  a  very  nice  little  girl,  indeed/' 
replied  Mr.  Somerville.  "  I  am  quite 
happy  that  Clara  has  found  out  so  agree- 
able a  companion." 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Mrs.  Mansel.  «  You 
know,  my  dear  sir,  how  much  I  have  al- 
ways lamented  the  improper  familiarity 
\vhich  subsists  between  Miss  Somerrille 
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and  her  attendant.  I  would  always  wish 
her  to  treat  her  servants  with  kindness 
and  humanity,  but  never  to  make  them 
her  equals.  The  moment  she  does  that, 
they  must  cease  to  respect  her.  This 
new  acquaintance,  though  certainly  be- 
neath Miss  Somerville,  is  one  which  is 
perfectly  unobjectionable.  The  mind  and 
manners  of  Ellen  Clayton  are  above  her 
station.  The  former  appears  to  be  pure 
and  innocent,  while  the  latter  is  free  from 
the  least  trait  of  vulgarity.  Her  dutiful 
affection  for  her  sick  mother,  gives  me, 
also,  a  high  opinion  of  her  heart." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  governess,  how  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  said  of  Ellen,'*  ex- 
claimed the  delighted  Clara.  "  I  like 
her  better  than  any  of  my  London  friends, 
and  though  I  would  not  rob  her  poor 
mother  of  her  company,  yet  I  hope  I 
shall  be  able  to  see  her  for  a  few  hours 
every  day." 

"  I  hope  you  will,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Mansel,  "  and  that  the  connection  will  be 
D 
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pleasant  to  yourself,  and  serviceable  to 
Ellen.  How  gratifying  will  it  be  to  your 
feelings,  ray  love,  to  impart  to  your  fa- 
vorite all  the  knowledge  you  possess,  and 
to  receive  the  grateful  thanks  of  her  mother 
and  herself,  for  bestowing  on  her  an  edu- 
cation, she  would  not  otherwise  obtain.'' 

Clara  blushed  deeply.  She  raised  her 
eyes  timidly  to  the  benevolent  countenance 
of  Mrs.  Mansel.  For  the  first  time  she 
regretted  the  precious  moments  which  she 
had  wasted ;  for  the  first  time  felt  sorry 
that  she  knew  so  little,  since  she  would 
otherwise  have  possessed  the  power  of  ren- 
dering an  essential  service  to  her  new  friend. 

Mrs.  Mansel  read,  in  the  varying  fea- 
tures of  her  pupil,  what  passed  within  her 
mind.  They  were  now  alone;  drawing 
her  gently  towards  her,  she  affectionately 
kissed  her  blooming  cheek,  saying,  "  I 
know,  my  sweet  girl,  what  has  caused  a 
cloud  to  obscure  the  ever -lively  expression 
of  your  countenance.  It  is  a  feeling  which 
does  honor  to  your  heart.  Cherish  it, 
my  dear  Clara  5  it  will  lead  to  all  I  wish.7' 
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Mrs.  TVIansel  now  changed  the  subject, 
but  Clara  continued  serious  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  She  refused  to  enter  into  any  of 
her  accustomed  plays  with  Patty,  and  em- 
ployed herself  in  making  up  a  handsome 
frock,  which  she  designed  as  a  present  for 
Ellen. 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Mr. 
Somerville  perceived  by  the  looks  of  Clan* 
that  she  had  a  request  to  make.  "  What 
have  you  to  say,  my  sweet  gi>l,"  enquired 
her  father,  taking  her  on  his  knee,  and 
kissing  her  tenderly.  "  What  can  my 
Clara  have  to  usk,  that  she  thus  hesitates 
to  make  known  ?" 

"  Oh  !  my  kind  papa,"  replied  Clara, 
looking  alternately  in  his  face,  and  that 
of  Mrs.  Mansel,  "  I  have  indeed  \  request 
to  make,  which  I  hope  you  and  my  dear 
governess  will  not  think  an  improper  one. 
It  is  that  you  will  suffer  Ellen  Clayton, 
to  share  with  me  in  those  lessons  which 
I  have  hitherto  neglected,  but  to  which 
I  now  mean  to  pay  proper  attention.  I 
have  been  a  sad  idle  girl,  and  have  given 
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my  dear  Mrs.  Mansel  much  uneasiness  : 
for  the  future  I  will  try  to  do  better,  if 
Ellen  may  learn  with  me." 

Mrs.  Mansel  and  her  fathe>  were  both 
delighted  at  this  proof  of  the  goodness  of 
her  heart.  The  former  promised  most  wil- 
lingly to  instruct  little  Ellen  in  all  she 
ivibhed  to  know,  and  the  joy  and  gra- 
titude of  Clara  was  unbounded. 

From  that  day,  Miss  Souierville  became 
a  new  creature;  thedesire  of  becoming  ser- 
viceable to  her  amiable  favorite,  made  her 
attend  to  all  those  necessary  accomplish- 
ments, which  she  had  formerly  disre- 
garded. Ellen  came  regularly  every  morn- 
ing, and  the  generous  Mrs.  Mansel  took 
delight  in  performing  the  wishes  of  Clara. 
The  little  Warbler  of  the  Cottage  dis- 
played great  talent  for  music,  and  learnt 
with  uncommon  facility,  while  every  in- 
terview increased  the  love  of  Clara,  and 
the  esteem  of  her  governess. 

Ellen  loved  Miss  Somerville  dearer 
than  her  existence,  but  she  never  sought 
to  buy  her  smiles  by  any  base  or  servile 
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adulation.  She  looked  up  to  her,  as  the 
being  next  to  her  mother,  to  whom  all  her 
gratitude  and  affection  was  due.  Though 
only  ten  years  old,  Ellen  had  sense 
enough  to  be  convinced  of  the  solid  ad- 
vantages resulting:  from  a  good  education, 
and  to  feel  that  it  was  to  the  pa;  tial  fond- 
ness of  M.LSS  Soinerville,  that  she  was  in- 
debted for  what  would  place  her  above 
the  rank  of  a  cottage  girl. 

Gratitude  made  Ellen  devote  all  the 
time  which  she  could  spare  from  her  sick 
mother,  to  her  youthful  benefactress  ;  and 
Clara,  who  admired  the  filial  duty  of 
Ellen,  kindly  forbore  to  solicit  more  of 
her  society  than  her  parent  could  con- 
veniently spare.  Frequently,  after  the 
lessons  of  the  morning  were  over,  she 
•would  return  with  her  favorite,  and  pass 
an  hour  or  two  with  the  invalid,  until  Mrs. 
Mansel  called  to  accompany  her  home. 
Constant  was  always  the  companion  of 
Ellen,  during  her  visits  to  Amesbury 
House,  and  shared  with  his  young  mis- 
tress in  the  gifts  and  caresses  of  Clara. 

D3 
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One  morning,  as  the  two  friends  were 
passing  through  the  park  to  go  to  the 
cottage  of  Mrs.  Clayton,  Ellen  turned 
hastily  round,  to  look  for  Constant.  He 
was  not  with  them.  In  vain  she  made 
the  park  ring  with  the  name  of  Constant; 
no  Constant  appeared,  and  they  retraced 
the  path  towards  the  house,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  could  occasion  so  unusual 
a  circumstance  as  his  absence.  The 
drawing-room,  and  every  apartment  was 
searched  in  order  to  discover  the  loiterer. 
Mrs.  Mansel  was  certain  that  the  dog  had 
followed  them,  and  Patty  was  summoned 
to  assist  in  the  search.  Patty,  however, 
was  not  then  to  be  found ;  but  the  men 
servants  were  called,  and  ordered  to  sally 
fprth  in  quest  of  the  beloved  Constant. 

"  Perhaps,  after  all,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
sel, "  he  may  have  ran  on  before  you, 
and,  while  you  are  wearying  yourselves 
by  looking  for  the  fugitive,  he  may  at 
this  very  instant  be  lying  quietly  at  the 
feet  of  his  mistress. *  "  Oh,  let  us  go 
directly,  dear  Miss  Somerville,"  ericd 
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Ellen,  almost  in  tears.  "  Though  I  know 
not  \vh\,  but  I  cannot  think  he  is  gone 
home.  I  never  remember  his  leaving  us 
before.  Should  any  thing  have  happened 
to  him,  how  miserable  it  will  make  my 
poor  mother." 

"  What  should  happen  to  him  Ellen  ?" 
replied  Clara.  "  I  confess  it  is  very 
strange  where  the  dog  can  be,  but  he 
cannot  come  to  any  harm  within  ray 
father's  grounds  ;  however,  let  us  hasten 
to  the  cottage,  and  trust  to  find  him 
there." 

Mrs  Mansel  took  a  hand  of  each,  and 
walked  with  them  to  the  cottage.  "  My 
dear  girls/'  said  she,  "  should  we  not 
find  Constant  with  Mrs.  Clayton,  let  us 
be  careful  not  to  alarm  her  about  her  fa- 
vorite. 1  dare  say  he  is  somewhere 
among  the  grounds,  or  probably  has  fol- 
lowed Mr  Somerville  to  the  village." 

To  the  great  distress  of  the  young 
people,  Constant  was  not  at  the  cottage. 
Mrs.  Clayton  at  first  seemed  uneasy  at 
his  absence,  but  thought  it  not  unlikely 
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that  he  had  accompanied  Mr.  Somerville. 
In  fact  Mrs.  Mansel  and  her  pupils  al- 
lowed themselves  to  hope  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  Clara  promised  to  send  him 
home  by  one  of  the  servants,  as  soon  as 
her  father  returned. 

Mr.  Somerville  caine  back  to  dinner. 
Clara's  first  enquiry  was  after  Constant ; 
he  had  not  seen  him.  What  was  to  be 
done.  Clara  wept  at  the  idea  of  the  pain 
his  absence  would  occasion  the  imimtes  of 
the  cottage,  and  Mrs.  Mansel  thought  it 
extremely  singular  what  could  have  be- 
come of  the  dog.  Among  the  servants, 
none  was  more  ready  to  search  every 
where  for  Constant  than  Patty,  none 
more  loud  in  expressing  sorrow  for  his 
extraordinary  disappearance.  Not  a  place 
escaped  her  scrutiny,  yet  the  dog  was  no 
where  to  be  found. 

The  grief  of  Clara  was  violent;  so 
was  the  displeasure  of  Mr.  Somerville. 
He  questioned  all  his  domestics,  and 
threatened  them  with  his  lasting  resent- 
ment, if  any  one  dared  to  conceal  their 
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knowledge  of  what  had  become  of  him. 
All  pleaded  their  innocence  ;  they  had  not 
even  seen  him. 

"  Well,  this  is  extremely  odd,"  cried 
Mr.  Somerville,  walking  up  arid  down 
the  room  in  visible  agitation.  "  I  would 
sooner  have  given  fifty  guineas,  than  the 
dog  should  have  disappeared  from  my 
house.  How  can  I  tell,  but  that  Mrs. 
Clayton  may  imagine,  that  either  Clara 
or  I  am  accessary  to  his  loss  ;  especially 
as  we  shall  soon  return  to  town,  and 
might,  therefore,  carry  the  dog  with  us. 
Where  were  you,  Patty,  when  your 
young  lady  rang  for  you  this  morning  ?" 

"  I  was  in  the  garden,  sir,"  said  Patty, 
colouring  deeply,  "  gathering  flowers  for 
Miss  Somerville's  bed  room.  I  am  sure 
I  have  looked  every  where  for  the  dog, 
and  would  give  the  world  to  find  him." 

*'  So  would  1,"  exclaimed  Clara,  sob- 
bing. "  What  will  my  dear  Ellen  say, 
what  will  she  think'?" 

Ellen  now  made  her  appearance,  sent 
by  her  mother  to  enquire  if  Mr.  Somer- 
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ville  had  returned.  She  was  no  sooner 
robbed  of  this  her  last  hope,  than  her 
tears  streamed  afresh  "  I  dare  not  re- 
turn without  Constant,"  said  she,  cling- 
ing to  Mrs.  Mansel.  "  I  dare  not  tell 
my  mother  he  is  lost;  she  will  not  say 
much,  but  I  know  she  will  fret  herself  to 
death." 

"  I  will  have  him  cried  in  the  village, 
and  in  the  next  town,"  said  Mr.  Somer- 
ville,  "  and  will  go  myself  to  your  mo- 
ther, to  assure  her  of  my  uneasiness  at 
his  absence.  Dry  your  tears,  my  darling 
Clara,  I  will  offer  a  reward  which  will 
soon  bring  him  back." 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  Ellen,  kissing  his  hand 
respectfully,  "  you  are  too  good,  I  am 
sure,  to  detain  the  dog  from  my  mother. 
You  will  do  all  you  can,  to  get  him  back 
to  her  " 

"  That  I  will,  my  dear.  I  would  not 
for  half  my  fortune  detain  the  dog  in  my 
house,  it'  I  knew  it.  I  am  confident  that 
Clara  will  be  as  unhappy  as  yourself, 
until  he  is  found."  Mr.  Somerville  then 
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returned  with  Ellen,  and  used  ail  his  en- 
deavours to  quiet  the  fears  of  her  mother, 
promising  that  no  exertion  on  his  part 
should  be  wanting1  to  recover  the  dog. 

Ellen  did  not  as  usual  attend  to  receive 
iier  lessons.  This  added  to  the  distress 
of  Clara.  "  She  is  unwell,  my  dear  go- 
verness, or  else  she  suspects  me  of  de- 
taining her  dog,"  said  Clara,  "  what  shall 
I  do  to  convince  her  that  I  would  die 
sooner  than  be  guilty  of  so  base  an 
action  ?" 

"  Neither  Ellen,  nor  her  mother,  my 
dear  child,"  replied  Mrs.  Mansel,  "  will 
for  a  moment  imagine  that  you  are  the 
cause  of  his  detention.  Certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  perplexing  than  his  singular 
disappearance.  I  firmly  believed  that  I 
had  seen  him  follow  you  into  the  park." 

The  mind  of  Clara  was  too  much  oc- 
cupied by  the  loss  of  Constant,  and  the 
absence  of  Ellen,  to  pay  much  attention 
to  her  studies,  and  Mrs.  Mansel  goodna- 
turedly  proposed  to  go  to  the  cottage; 
and,  if  possible,  bring  back  with  her  the 
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beloved  companion  of  her  melancholy 
pupil. 

Mrs.  Mansel  found  Ellen  inconsolable 
for  the  loss  of  Constant.  She  had  not 
eaten  any  breakfast,  and  blamed  herself 
as  being,  the  cause  of  her  mother's  con- 
cealed uneasiness.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  either  Mrs.  Mansel,  or  her  suffering 
parent,  could  persuade  her  to  leave  the 
cottage.  Dearly  as  she  loved  Clara,  yet 
she  thought  it  her  duty  to  remain  at 
home,  and  console  her  mother  for  the 
absence  of  Constant,  whom  circumstances 
had  attached  more  strongly  to  the  dog, 
than  she  would  otherwise  have  been  to 
any  animal,  however  faithful,  or  beau- 
tiful. 

Constant  was  the  last  parting  bequest 
of  a  friend,  whose  profession  called  him 
to  engage  in  the  defence  of  his  country. 
He  was  the  favorite  of  his  master,  and  his 
companion  in  all  his  rambles,  his  faithful 
attendant  to  the  cottage,  whose  inmates 
had  become  dear  to  Constant,  from  their 
never-failing  kindness  and  attention  to 
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his  wants.  He  had  known  Ellen  from 
her  birth,  and  was  her  first  playfellow. 
Was  it  then  to  be  wondered,  that  the 
tender  hearted  girl  should  weep  for  his 
loss,  especially  as  she  knew  that  her 
mother  considered  him  as  invaluable, 
from  having  belonged  to  an  inestimable 
friend. 

Ellen  also  had  attached  ideas  of  vast 
importance  to  Constant,  for  the  same 
reason,  though  she  was  as  yet  too  young 
to  know  the  value  of  his  master's  friend- 
ship. She  was  only  six  years  old,  when 
he  left  England  to  accompany  his  regi- 
ment to  the  Peninsula.  She,  however, 
remembered  him  as  being  very  handsome, 
very  tall,  and  very  dignified ;  at  least  so 
her  mother  described  him.  She  also  re- 
membered his  taking  great  pains  to  teach 
her  to  read,  and  to  walk  well,  and  that 
he  always  treated  her,  and  her  mother, 
with  tenderness.  Once  she  had  heard  her 
grandmother  say,  that  he  was  the  proud- 
est man  living,  except  his  father;  but 
this  the  old  woman  might  be  allowed  (9 
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say,  as  she  never  sat  down  in  his  presence. 
Ellen  never  forgot  to  mention  his  name 
in  her  prayers,  nor  to  petition  Heaven  for 
his  safe  return,  as  she  had  been  taught  to 
consider  him  as  the  best  and  dearest 
friend  of  her  mother,  whom,  next  to  her 
Creator,  she  adored. 

The  loss  of  Constant,  was,  therefore, 
to  the  young  mind  of  Ellen,  a  serious 
calamity,  which  she  was  both  unprepared, 
and  unable  to  bear  with  fortitude.  She 
could  not  think  of  enjoying  pleasure  her- 
self, while  she  was  ignorant  of  the  fate 
of  her  affectionate  and  grateful  dog,  and 
nothing  but  Mrs.  ManseFs  representation 
of  Clara's  unhappiness,  had  power  to  en- 
tice her  from  the  side  of  her  mother. 

At  the  park  gate  they  were  met  by 
Miss  Somerville,  who,  flinging  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  Ellen,  eagerly  en- 
quired the  reason  of  her  not  attending1, 
as  usual,  to  her  studies.  Ellen,  unused 
to  disguise  her  feelings,  sought  not  to 
Conceal  the  cause,  and  both  wept  again 
over  their  mutual  vexation,  Mrs.  Mansel 
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left  them  to  themselves,  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  \ievv  of  the  house,  and  Clara, 
drawing  the  arm  of  Ellen  round  her 
waist,  and  pulling  her  arm  round  the 
neck  of  the  sorrowing  girl,  conducted  her 
to  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  shrubbery, 
leading  to  a  kind  of  wilderness,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  kitchen  garden. 
Here  Clara  intended  to  cull  for  her  fa- 
vorite some  choice  fruit,  and  to  gather 
into  a  little  bouquet,  which  she  had  pur- 
posely brought  for  the  occasion,  some  as 
a  present  to  Mrs.  Clayton. 

They  were  on  the  point  of  emerging 
from  the  wilderness,  when  they  stopped 
at  the  sound  of  voices,  which  Clara 
knew  to  be  those  of  Patty  and  the  under 
gardener.  She  was  above  the  meanness 
of  listening,  but  at  this  moment  it  was 
necessary. 

"  You  know,  Patty,'1  said  Jacob,  "that 
I  love  you  dearly,  and  would  do  any  thing 
to  please  you,  but  I  don't  like  this  affair 
at  all.  My  master  is  a  good  master,  and 
s  Clara  is  one  of  the  most  generous 
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little  creatures  in  the  world.  I  hate  the 
thought  of  acting  ungratefully  to  either 
of  them,  or  of  giving  them  a  moment's 
pain.  The  money  will  never  do  us  any 
good,  unless  we  come  by  it  honestly." 

"  You  foolish  fellow,"  cried  Pally,  an- 
grily, u  don't  talk  to  me  about  giving 
them  pain.  Was  not  I  once  the  sole  fa- 
vorite of  Clara,  and  has  she  not  entirely 
neglected  me,  for  that  odious  little  cot- 
tager. I  hate  them  both,  and  am  deter- 
mined, if  you  refuse  to  get  the  reward  for 
the  do£,  that  they  shall  never  see  him 
again  alive.  I  will  hang  him  myself  this 
very  night." 

Clara  and  Ellen  looked  at  each  x>ther 
Tvith  surprize  and  horror.  "  Be  silent,'7 
tvhispered  Clara,  tremblingly,  "  stir  not, 
I  beseech  you,  i^ilen." 

"  Why  Patty,  you  would  not  be  so 
cruel,"  replied  Jacob,  "  as  to  take  away 
the  life  o:  a  poor  dumb  creature,  who  has 
never  done  you  any  harm  1" 

"  He  belongs  to  Ellen  Clayton ;  that 
is  enough  for  me,"  said  Patty,  spitefully. 
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"  I  would  have  made  away  with  him  be- 
fore now,  only  I  thought  that  you  might 
contrive  to  say  you  found  him,  and  so  get 
the  twenty  guineas.  However,  if  you 
"won't  do  so,  why  good  bye,  Jacob.  I 
won't  trust  my  secret  to  another,  but  you 
may  depend  upon  it  I'll  hang  the  dog." 

"  Poor  thing,"  exclaimed  the  compas- 
sionate Jacob,  "  that  would  be  sad,  in- 
deed. Well,  sooner  than  you  should  do 
such  a  barbarous  action,  only  tell  me 
where  you  have  hid  the  dog,  and  as  I  am 
going  to  the  next  town  this  evening,  I'll 
contrive  to  take  him  with  me." 

"  You  know  the  old  rooi  house,  in  the 
meadow,  by  the  side  of  the  river,"  said 
Patty.  "  I  have  tied  him  up  there,  safe 
enough  from  Miss  Clara,  who  never 
walks  that  way.  1  gave  him  some  food 
yesterday,  but  I  have  not  had  time  to- 
day, to  give  him  any  thing.  You  cannot 
think,  Jacob,  how  nicely  1  had  him.  He 
was  running  after  my  young  lady,  when 
I  followed  softly  behind,  and  enticed  him 
back,  with  a  piece  of  meat.  I  seized 

E3 
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hold  of  my  prey,  and  carried  him  off  to 
the  root  house,  meaning  to  hang  or 
drown  him  ;  hut,  when  I  heard  of  the 
twenty  guineas,  I  thought  it  might  be 
better  to  save  his  life  this  time,  if  I 
destroyed  him  s  jme  other.  You  will  not 
fail,  Jacob,  to  take  him  with  you,  will 
you." 

"  No,  no,  poor  beast,  I  will  not  fail  to 
save  him  if  I  can,"  said  Jacob,  coming 
from  the  garden,  accompanied  by  Patty, 
who  with  her  companion  was  soon  out  of 
sight.  The  two  friends  lost  not  a  moment 
in  repairing  (o  the  root  house,  where  they 
discovered  the  lost  Constant.  They  em- 
braced the  poor  animal  alternately,  and 
shed  tears  of  rapture  over  him  ;  while  he, 
overjoyed  by  their  presence,  licked  their 
hands  in  grateful  fondness,  and  almost 
stifled  them  by  his  caresses. 

Never  had  the  heart  of  Clara  expe- 
rienced so  sweet  a  sensation,  as  when 
liberating  Constant.  He  flew  round  her, 
then  ran  to  a  short  distance,  returned, 
couched  her  feet,  licked  her  hand,  then 
flew  to  bestow  the  same  marks  of  his  love 
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on  Ellen.  Remembering  that  he  was 
hungry,  they  busted  by  a  back  way  to  the 
bouse,  and  conducted  their  recovered 
treasure  unseen  into  the  drawing-room. 
The  surprize  and  pleasure  of  Mr.  Somer- 
ville  and  Mrs.  Mansel  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived, on  beholding  once  more  the  poor 
animal,  whose  absence  they  had  so  sin- 
cerely lamented.  Clara  hastened  to  set 
before  him  meat  and  drink,  and  then  per- 
formed the  unpleasant  task  of  exposing 
the  baseness  of  the  young  person,  to 
"whom  she  had  always  behaved  with  the 
greatest  liberality.  Her  father  and  go- 
verness listened  with  mute  attention  to 
the  interesting  recital  of  Clara,  who, 
though  indignant  at  the  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy of  Patty,  nevertheless  besought  her 
father  not  to  turn  her  away,  wholly  un- 
provided for. 

"  No,  my  darling,"  cried  Mr.  Somer- 
ville,  "  I  will  send  her  to  London,  to  her 
parent,  mis  very  evening.  1  could  not 
sleep  tranquil  if  I  thought  my  house  har- 
boured so  vile,  so  ungrateful  a  wretch. 
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As  for  Jacob,  the  twenty  guineas  shall  be 
his,  ibr  bis  humanity ;  he  well  deserves 
them;  and  it  shall  be  his  own  i'ault  if 
ever  he  quits  my  service.  H.s  wages 
shall  also  be  raised  to  the  same  as  the 
head  gardener's.  I  like  to  encourage 
kindness  10  animals;  it  is  always  a  proof 
of  a  good  heart.  But  let  us  hasten  to 
Mrs.  Clayton,  who  \viii  njoice  at  the  re- 
covery 01  poor  Constant.  In  the  mean 
time,  Mrs.  Mansel,  have  the  goodness  to 
prepare  that  wicked  young  woman  for  her 
dismissal  from  my  service." 

The  good  Mrs.  Mansel,  to  whom  Patty 
had  also  beuaved  with  ingratitude,  felt 
hurt  at  the  settled  depravity  of  so  young 
a  mind.  She  summoned  her  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  disclosed  what  had 
passed,  to  the  no  small  confusion  and 
shame  of  Patty,  who  was,  however,  be- 
ginning to  frame  an  excuse  for  her  con- 
duct, when  Mrs  Mansel  stopped  her,  by 
informing  her  of  the  determination  of  her 
master,  that  she  should  proceed  to  London 
that  night.  Patty's  apparent  contrition 
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now  changed  to  insolence,  and  she  not 
only  abused  Mrs.  Mansel,  but  Mr.  So- 
merville  and  his  daughter;  saying,  that 
she  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  they  might 
live  to  want  her  services.  Thus  was  the 
base  heart  of  Patty  made  known  to  her 
employer ;  and  thus  was  her  ingratitude 
most  justly  punished,  while  the  compas- 
sionate ^  .cob  met  with  his  reward,  in  the 
smiles  and  thanks  of  Cl;ra  and  Ellen, 
and  th  '  li  uerous  master. 

Not  interrupted  the  studies  of 

Miss  Somerville  and  her  humble  friend, 
nor  c»  ;;!d  any  thing  have  damped  the 
happiness  of  the  latter,  but  the  declining 
state  of  her  mother  .^  health,  which  the 
physician  declared  was  gone  beyond  the 
puv  er  of  recovery.  All  thtfi  affection  and 
friendship  could  perform  was  done  by  Mr. 
Somerville  and  Mrs  Mansel,  but  all  was 
vain.  Mrs.  Ckvton  gradually  became 
worse.  Ell<  r  vould  not  leave  her  mo- 
ther, and  Clara  uo ..Id  not  quit  her  friend. 
The  time  had  elapsed,  fixed  by  Mr.  So- 
merville for  his  return  to  towa^  His  af- 
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fairs  required  his  presence;  but  he  had 
never  been  separated  from  his  daughter ; 
how  then  was  he  to  leave  her  ?  Yet  to  take 
her  from  her  friend,  and  at  such  a  moment, 
was  cruel.  At  length  he  resolved  to 
overcome  all  selfish  considerations,  and 
to  visit  the  metropolis  alone. 

This  generous  self  denial  was  felt  by 
all  parties ;  by  none  more  than  by  Mrs. 
Clayton,  who,  on  the  evening  before  his 
departure,  endeavoured  to  express  to  him 
her  thanks,  and  her  sense  of  all  the  obli- 
gations she  owed  him.  They  were  alone 
in  the  little  parlour  of  the  cottage.  Mr. 
Somerville  felt  that  it  was  their  last  inter- 
view Hf  w.-iS  himself  a  doating  father, 
and  judged  of  what  were  the  feelings  of 
Mrs.  Clayton,  upon  Iter  approaching  se- 
paration from  her  daughter  Heaven 
had  amply  provided  him  with  the  means 
of  becoming?  a  father  to  her,  and  he  hesi- 
tated not  to  assure  Mrs.  Clayton,  that 
such  was  his  intention ;  that,  in  short, 
Ellen  should  share  with  Clara,  both  his 
fortune  and  his  love. 
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Poor  Mrs.  Clayton  was  unable  for 
some  minutes  to  give  utterance  to  her 
gratitude.  "  Ah,  sir,"  at  length  she  said, 
"  Heaven  must  reward  you  for  this  un- 
locked for,  this  unexpected  act  of  kind- 
ness. My  child,  I  trust,  will  not  prove 
undeserving  of  your  goodness.  She  has 
still,  I  hope,  one  relation  living,  whom 
if  God  spares  to  my  prayers,  will  yet 
return  to  bless  you  for  your  generosity, 
It  is  now  that  I  feel  the  impropriety  of 
having  bound  myself  to  preserve  a  secret, 
on  which  the  peace  and  welfare  of  my 
Elleo,  may  perhaps,  depend.  Faithfully 
have  I  kept  it — it  dies  with  me.  Yet 
still  I  cherish  a  hope  that  time  will  dis- 
cover it.  You  will  then  be  convinced, 
that  my  life  has  not  been  without  its  trials. 
Six  years  of  it  I  passed  in  blissful  igno- 
rance of  approaching  evil.  My  days 
were  spent  in  tranquil  happiness  ;  I  had 
but  one  fond  wish  ungratitied.  The  last 
four  have  been  a  sad  reverse  of  the  for- 
mer. My  health  has  sunk  under  the  un- 
certainty of  my  future  fate;  my  eyes 
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were  no  longer  blind  to  what  might  be  the 
situation  of  myself  and  child ;  my  spirits 
forsook  me,  and  I  became  a  prey  to 
anguish,  and  concealed  fear.  Heaven, 
however,  has  sent  in  you  a  guardian 
angel  for  my  Ellen,  and  I  shall  therefore 
resign  my  breath  in  peace.  Should  the 
master  of  Constant  return  to  claim  his 
dog,  I  will  trouble  you  to  deliver  to  him 
this  letter,  which  contains  my  last 
adieus." 

Mr.  Somerville  had  a  heart  formed  of 
the  softest  materials,  the  proofs  of  which 
now  streamed  down  his  cheeks.  Again 
he  assured  Mrs.  Clayton  of  his  affectionate 
intentions  towards  her  child,  and  again  he 
received  the  thanks  and  blessings  of  the 
dying  sufferer.  The  next  morning  he 
set  out  for  London,  resolved  to  arrange 
as  rapidly  as  he  could  the  business  which 
called  him  to  town,  in  order  that  he  might 
join  his  beloved  Clara  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  movements  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  connected,  did  not,  however,  keep 
pace  with  the  wishes  of  Mr,  Somervillc,, 
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and  he  was  consequently  detained  much 
beyond  the  period  which  he  had  fixed  on 
for  his  departure.  He  was  the  more  vex- 
ed at  this  delay,  as  he  had  heard  from 
Mrs.  Mansel  of  the  death  of  poor  Mrs. 
Clayton,  who  only  survived  his  last  visit 
three  weeks.  Ellen,  though  removed  from 
the  cottage  to  Amesbury  House,,  was  in- 
consolable. She  wept  unceasingly,  and 
appeared  to  derive  no  other  consolation, 
than  what  she  obtained  from  visiting  with 
Constant  the  grave  of  her  mother. 

At  length  Mr.  Somerville  found  him- 
self at  liberty  to  return  to  the  darling  of 
his  heart.  Four  fleet  horses  quickly  con- 
veyed him  from  town,  and  he  arrived  at 
his  own  dwelling,  just  as  Mrs.  Mansel 
and  her  pupils  were  sitting  down  to  tea. 

"  Where  are  my  children,'1  he  exclaim- 
ed, as  he  entered  the  drawing-room.  In 
a  moment  Clara  was  in  the  arms  of  her 
father,  who  pressed  her  fondly  to  his  bo- 
som, and  then  turned  to  Ellen,  and  em- 
braced her  tenderly.  "  You  are  my 
daughter,  and  the  sister  of  Clara,"  said 
F 
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he,  kissing  away  her  tears  "  Hence- 
forward, dearest  Ellen,  remember  that 
you  have  no  home  but  this.  You  shall 
share  with  Clara  all  that  I  have  to  be- 
queath." 

Ellen  fell  at  his  feet ;  he  raised  her 
in  his  arms,  while  the  generous  Clara 
warmly  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  the 
determination  of  her  father,  and  sincerely 
rejoiced  at  an  event  which  robbed  her  of 
half  her  fortune. 

Time,  and  the  steady  kindness  of  all 
around  her,  together  with  the  natural 
tendency  of  youth  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
by  which  it  may  be  surrounded,  soon  re- 
stored the  mind  of  Ellen  to  a  portion  of 
its  former  cheerfulness.  Her  visits  were 
daily  continued  to  the  tomb  of  her  mo- 
ther ;  but  they  ceased  to  call  forth  that 
violent  grief  which  at  first  had  alarmed 
Mrs.  Mansel  for  the  life  of  her  pupil. 
She  even  began  to  receive  new  pleasure 
in  the  advancement  of  her  own  education, 
and  by  the  arrival  of  Spring  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  music,  and  other 
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accomplishments.  Her  voice,  always 
sweet,  was  now  assisted  by  her  own  per- 
formance on  the  piano,  and  Mrs.  Mansei 
gave  it  as  her  opinion  thai  the  little  War- 
bler of  the  Cottage  would  one  day  become 
perfect  mistress  of  that  delightful  art. 

The  church -yard,  in  which  were  laid 
the  mortal  remains  of  IMrs.  Clayton,  was 
only  a  mile  from  Amesbury  House.  El- 
len never  permitted  the  weather  to  de- 
prive her  of  the  melancholy  pleasure  of 
praying  by  the  grave  of  her  departed  pa- 
rent ;  neither  did  she  forget  to  call  on  her 
grandmother,  and  to  leave  with  her  the 
proofs  of  Mrs  ManseFs  or  Clara's  bene- 
volence. 

One  day,  while  Ellen  was  strewing 
fresh  violets  over  the  tomb  which  Mr. 
Somerville  had  erected  to  the  memory 
of  her  sainted  mother,  while  her  tearful 
eyes  were  raised  to  Heaven  in  fervent 
prayer,  she  was  startled  by  the  joyous 
barking  of  Constant,  and,  on  looking  has- 
tily round,  she  beheld  to  her  surprize  and 
pleasure  his  long  absent  master. 
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would  have  ran  to  ir,  t  bjin  but  asto- 
nishment and  delight  rendered  her  mo- 
tionless. The  gentleman  p  <ed  her  to 
his  bosom.  He  was  visibly  rected,  tears 
rushed  into  his  eyes,  and  he  leaned  for  a 
moment  against  the  tomb 

At  length  he  "fathered  courage  to  look 
on  the  characters  which  were  engraven  on 
the  stone,  and  to  enquire  of  Ellen,  by 
whose  order  it  had  been  made.  This 
question  called  into  action  all  the  warm, 
gratitude  of  the  youthful  Ellen,  who,  in 
terms  which  would  not  have  disgraced 
one  of  iivaturer  years,  soon  made  him  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  had  passed  since 
his  absence  ;  not  even  forgetting  to  men- 
tion the  temporary  loss  of  Constant,  and 
the  pein  it  had  occasioned  her  and  her 
mother. 

The  gentleman,  whose  exterior,  and 
elegant  deportment,  justified  the  ideas 
which  little  Ellen  had  formed  of  him, 
seemed  lor  a  time  to  be  overwhelmed  with 
grief;  he  held  with  one  hand  the  lovely 
girl  close  to  his  breast,  while  the  other 
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rested  on  the  head  of  Constant,  who  al- 
ternately caressed  the  two  beings  most 
dear  to  him  As  soon  as  he  became  mas- 
ter of  Iiis  feelings,  he  enquired  of  Ellen 
every  particular  respecting  the  illness  and 
death  of  her  mother,  and  though  her  in- 
nocent replies  again  drew  lorth  tears  of 
fond  regret,  yet  he  felt  comforted  by  the 
assurance,  that  she  was  blest  with  the 
kind  consolations  of  friendship  in  her  last 
moments 

"  Come,  my  Ellen,"  said  he,  endea- 
vouring to  command  his  voice,  "  you 
must  introduce  me  to  your  excellent 
friends,  i  must  hasten  to  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  your  mother,  and  to  yourself." 
Mr.  JSouierville  received  the  master 
of  Constant  with  all  the  genuine  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  of  his  nature.  With- 
out even  asking  his  name,  he  entreated 
him  to  consider  himself  at  home,  and  after 
obliging  iiim  to  take  some  refreshment, 
conducted  him  to  the  library,  where  he 
presented  him  with  the  last  letter  of  Mrs 
Clayton. 

F  3 
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A  silence  of  some  moments  ensued. 
The  stranger  pressed  the  sad  memorial  of 
fidelity  and  love  to  his  lips;  then,  turning 
towards  Mr.  Somerville,  who  with  great 
delicacy  of  mind  had  retired  to  a  window, 
that  he  might  not  be  a  restraint  on  his 
sorrows,  he  said,  "  Your  noble  conduct, 
my  dear  sir,  towards  those  whom  the  du- 
ties of  my  profession,  and  the  pride  of 
my  family,  compelled  me  to  leave  unpro- 
tected, calls  for  a  developement  of  that 
seeming  mystery,  which  hung  over  the 
affairs  of  Mrs.  Clayton." 

"  Pardon  me  for  the  interruption,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Somerville,  "  but  no  explana- 
tion that  can  wound  your  feelings  is  ne- 
cessary. Ellen  is  almost  as  dear  to  me 
as  my  own  daughter,  I  have  adopted 
heF,  and  1  mean  her  to  share  my  lortune 
with  Clara." 

"  Generous  man  !"  cried  the  stranger, 
clasping  the  hand  of  Mr.  Somerville  in 
his  own.  "  How  can  I  prove  to  you  my 
thanks  ?  But  I  have  a  stronger  interest 
in  the  fate  of  Ellen  than  you,  perhaps, 
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imagine.  She  is,  in  fact,  my  child  ;  and 
her  mother,  true  to  the  vow  winch  she 
had  given  to  me  before  our  union,  was 
my  wife." 

Mr.  Somerville  looked  his  surprize;  he 
felt  that  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
made  him  disown  such  sacred  ties,  and 
he  therefore  wondered  what  cause  could 
operate  so  forcibly  on  a  man,  who  appear- 
ed to  be  endowed  by  nature  with  huma- 
nity and  tenderness. 

"  1  am  descended,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, "  from  one  of  the  first  families  in 
this  country.  My  father,  who  is  but  lately 
dead,  looked  up  to  me  as  the  last  heir  of 
a  noble  house,  and  in  me  all  the  fond 
wishes  of  his  heart  were  centered.  Be- 
fore I  was  of  age  I  saw,  by  chance,  the 
mother  of  Ellen.  The  innoceney  of  her 
mind,  the  purity  of  her  morals,  and  the 
softness  of  her  manners,  made  me  regret 
that  fate  had  placed  her  in  so  humble  a 
sphere.  Although  my  pride  equalled  that 
of  my  father,  yel  it  could  not  subdue  my 
affection.  I  loved  Ellen  and  was  beloved. 
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I  found  her  capable  of  being  rendered 
worthy  of  my  rank.  I  became  her  in- 
structer,  under  an  assumed  name.  My 
esteem  for  her  virtues  increased,  and  I 
made  her  my  wife,  after  first  receiving 
from  her  a  solemn  promise  never  to  betray 
the  secret  of  our  union.  The  birth  of  my 
little  girl  added  to  our  mutual  happiness. 
The  estate  of  my  father  was  only  three 
miles  from  the  cottage,  and  i  was  thus 
enabled  to  pass  most  of  my  time  with  my 
wife  and  child.  When  I  was  ordered 
abroad,  I  made  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  their  maintenance,  as  well  as 
for  our  correspondence,  but  little  did  I 
imagine  that  our  parting  was  an  eternal 
one." 

The  stranger  paused  to  check  his  feel- 
ings, while  Mr.  Somerville  assured  him 
that  Mrs.  Clayton,  even  in  her  dying  hour, 
had  preserved  most  sacredly  her  vow. 
"  I  believe  it,"  replied  the  gentleman, 
"  had  she  lived  to  witness  my  return,  I 
should  now  have  exonerated  her  from  it- 
My  father,  Lord  Amesworth,  is  dead  j  the 
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concealment  of  our  marriage  is  no  longer 
requisite.  Death  has  deprived  me  of  the 
pleasure  I  had  promised  myself  of  reward- 
ing the  faithful  tenderness  of  my  dear 
Ellen  ;  but  her  child  shall  be  immediately 
acknowledged  by  me,  and  handsomely 
provided  for.  To  you,  however,  my  dear 
sir,  :y  gratitude  remains  the  same  ;  n'ever 
can  I  sufficiently  express  what  I  feel  for 
your  paternal  care  of  my  little  girl." 

Mr.  Somerville,  after  some  further  con- 
versation, re-conducted  him  to  the  draw- 
ing room,  where  he  made  known  '  "Jlen 
the  discovery  of  her  father,  and  ol  his  rank. 
The  delighted  cliiKI  clung  round  the  neck 
of  Lord  Ames  vvorh  ;  her  heart  beat  with 
filial  tenderness  ibr  her  parent ;  yet,  ia 
the  midst  of  her  ne\v  born  r.ipture,  a  sigh 
escaped  her,  as  she  remembered  that  her 
mother  could  not  participate  in  her  joy. 

Clara  embraced  her  favorite,  and  con- 
gratulated her  upon  her  goo»l  fortune;  nor 
was. Mrs.  Mansel  backward  in  expressing 
her  satisfaction  on  the  sudden  elevation  of 
the  little  Warbler  of  the  Cottage.  The 
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only  thing-  which  damped  the  joyous  feel- 
ings of  the  generous  Clara,  was  the  fear 
of  being  separated  from  her  adopted  sister. 
This,  however,  Lord  Amesworth  requested 
might  not  be  the  case.  Mr.  Sornerville 
hinted  his  wish,  that  Ellen  mighv  remain 
under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Hansel,  and  his 
lordship  instantly  consented,  saying,  that 
it  would  be  cruel  to  take  her  from  the  pro- 
tection of  those,  to  whom  she  was  under 
such  sacred  obligations. 

The  next  day  lord  Amesworth  took  the 
proper  steps  to  prove  the  validity  of  his 
marriage,  and  Ellen  was  publicly  ac- 
knowledged as  his  daughter.  Notwith- 
standing this  change  in  the  situation  of 
Ellen,  she  did  not  forget  her  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Soinerville,  who  had  been  a  father  to 
her,  when  she  believed  herself  an  orphan. 
She  continues  \o  reside  under  his  roof, 
and  to  share  with  Clara  his  affection. 
They  occasionally  visit  the  seat  of  Lord 
Amesworth,  and  pass  part  of  the  winter 
\vith  him  in  town,  yet  both  the  friends 
never  fail  to  return  to  Amesbury  House 
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with  delight.  They  look  on  it  as  the  scene 
of  all  their  innocent  pleasures,  as  the  place 
in  which  their  friendship  first  began. 

The  grandmother  of  Ellen  is  dead,  and 
Lord  Ames  worth  has  given  her  the  cot- 
tage. He  has  had  it  enlarged,  and  fitted 
up  with  elegance,  as  an  occasional  retire- 
ment for  the  young  friends.  Honest 
Jacob,  who  felt  so  much  interested  in  the 
fate  of  Constant,  received  a  handsome 
present  from  his  lordship,  for  his  humanity. 
He  is  married,  and  lives  at  the  cottage, 
to  take  care  of  it,  and  to  keep  the  garden, 
in  order. 

Frequently,  in  the  summer  evenings, 
the  family  of  Mr.  Somerville  meet  Lord 
Ames  worth  at  Joy  Cottage,  for  so  Ellen 
has  named  it.  The  faithful  Constant  is 
sure  to  be  their  companion,  and  to  testify 
by  his  caresses,  his  joy  to  see  them  all 
assembled  together.  A  capital  instru- 
ment is  placed  in  the  parlour,  where  the 
adopted  sisters  add  to  the  entertainment 
of  his  lordship,  by  their  musical  talents ; 
but  the  song  most  dear  to  Ellen,  and  to 
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Clara,  is  the  Hymn  to  Eve.  It  recalls 
to  their  remembrance,  their  first  inter- 
view, and  the  pleasing  sensations  it  gave 
to  each ;  and  is  generally  the  concluding 
song  of  Ellen,  while  Clara  never  seems 
^o  happy  as  when  she  is  enabled  to  recur 
to  that  blissful  hour,  which  introduced  to 
her  notice,  the  little  Warbler  of  the  Cot- 
tage, and  her  Dog  Constant. 


THE  END. 
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